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lined his walls with Turner drawings, which became the
great attraction of the house, far outshining its seven acres
of garden and orchard and shrubbery, and the ampler air
of cultured ease. For a new year's gift to his son, he
bought T/ie Slave Ship^ one of Turner's latest and most
disputed works, since then taken to America ; and he was
all eagerness to see the next volume in preparation.

The intention was to carry on the discussion of " Truth,"
with further illustrations of mountain-form, trees and skies.
And so in May 1844 they all went away again, that the
artist-author might prepare drawings for his plates. He
was going to begin with the geology and botany of
Chamouni, and work through the Alps, eastward.

At Chamouni they had the good fortune to meet with
Joseph Couttet, a superannuated guide, whom they engaged
to accompany the eager but inexperienced mountaineer.
Couttet was one of those men of natural ability and kindli-
ness, whose friendship is worth more than much intercourse
with worldly celebrities: and for many years afterwards
Mr. Ruskin had the advantage of his care, and something
more than mere attendance. At any rate, under such
guidance he could climb where he pleased, free from
the feeling that somebody at home was anxious about
him.

He was not unadventurous in his scramblings ; but with
no ambition to get to the top of everything. He wanted
to observe the aspects of mountain-form ; and his careful
outlines, slightly coloured, as his manner then was, and
never aiming at picturesque treatment, record the structure
of the rocks and the state of the snow with more than
photographic accuracy. A photograph often confuses the
eye with unnecessary detail; these drawings seized the It was a good instance
